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high school because of its equipment is able to 
anticipate this changing period, place it in school, and 
so save the youth from the evil consequences of cul- 
tivating habits of restlessness and instability. In addi- 
tion he is far better prepared for his life work. The 
tragedy of the man and woman who have not chosen 
their work with understanding and desire is enacted 
too often for our complacency. Such are in many 
instances predestined for failure. Consider the pro- 
longed misery of the man who realizes he has unde- 
veloped, untrained mechanical genius and has, in error, 
become a lawyer ; or a stenographer who learns too 
late that her talents belong in the teaching profession. 
Time and tide assuredly wait for no man. The com- 
plaint I heard a young lad utter a year ago is justified: 
"I have the unexpected opportunity of attending high 
school. What course shall I take? I must not make 
a mistake! The teachers are instructing us in all 
kinds of things. Why don't they help us decide 
what we ought to be?" It stands a direct challenge. 
The junior high school answers the call and will 
lighten in a marked degree the charge that seven out 
of every ten failures are due to unfitness. 

There is also opportunity in school to satisfy 
ambitions brought about by the adolescent age. Psy- 
chologically this is the age when the child begins to 
feel within himself the wish to do as his elders, to 
be considered "grown up." The school meets the 
emergency not by repression, but by expression of 
self through well-directed student activities and the 
shop. His tendencies for initiative and leadership are 
developed through student government. 

Finally, the junior high school is the reservoir for 
the output of many schools and gathers in the one 
building the children of adolescent age only. Thus 
a group of teachers all vitally concerned with the 
same big problems is available. 

The courses of study are a happy combination of the 
practical and the cultural. Book work and hand work 
contribute to the whole. Because of the large mass 
of children and force of teachers a greater differentia- 
tion of courses is possible. The general divisions 
are the academic, the technical, the commercial, and 
the vocational. The academic course includes all who 
expect to enter the professions. The technical course 
is for those planning a career in the technical world. 
The commercial department leads to business. The 
vocational course is for all whose time in school is 
limited and who wish to learn a trade. In the latter 
only do the provisions for boys and girls" differ. The 
boys have manual training and the girls household 
arts. If a student finds he has selected the wrong 



life work, he is permitted to change his course with 
no loss of time. Regardless of choice made, every 
student must have both hand and book work, the main 
difference being in the quantity. 

Are the senior high schools prepared for the pupil 
entering through the junior high schools? They must 
continue the intensive training lest any of the fruits 
be lost. At the present they seem dominated by college 
requirements. Little thought is given to the one who 
goes into the industrial world instead of the univer- 
sity. The college boy will not suffer if in high school 
his work links Up with everyday life. On the con- 
trary he will gain much, and higher education itself 
will be invigorated. So a new pulse will throb 
throughout our entire educational system. 

The junior high school has passed beyond the 
experimental stage. It insures to America an increas- 
ing number of trained citizens. With its chief func- 
tion that of vocational guidance, it has eliminated the 
"hit or miss" system of choice of life work. Under 
its policy it considers each student as an individual. 
It helps him to take his place as a social unit. Each 
one in the junior high school system has definite aims 
and is working toward them. He knows what he 
wants and how he will attain his ends. In fine, it 
is giving definite ideas and ideals, remembering 
Theodore Roosevelt's message: "The best son of. his 
country is he who gives his best manhood to his 
country." 
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Cuba v Los Cubanos. By E. K. Mapes and M. F. de Valesco. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 1920. 12 mo. 
Pp. v + 213. Price, $1.00. 

An elementary Spanish' reader. The authors say 
in the preface: "The aim in writing the text proper 
has been to combine interesting treatment of live 
topics regarding the island with sound pedagogy 
regarding its treatment." Again, "The questions and 
exercises have been so prepared as to insure a 
thorough discussion, in Spanish, of ^he essential 
points in the text, and, through the English sentences, 
to give practice in accurate sentence building with the 
text as a model." There are notes, chiefly informa- 
tional, to supplement the text, an unusually complete 
vocabulary which includes most of the more common 
idioms, and separate "cuestionarios" for each chapter 
which make up a distinct section of the book. This 
is a most interesting little volume, well illustrated and 
attractive in its mechanical make-up. 



